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THE SOVIET WHEAT SCARE 





N a telegram addressed to the president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade on Sep- 
tember 19, Mr. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, charged that the All-Russian Tex- 
tile Syndicate, a Soviet organization en- 
gaged in the purchase of American cotton 
and textile machinery, was contributing 
to the fall in the price of wheat by heavy 
short-selling on the Chicago grain ex- 
change. Mr. Hyde asserted that the Soviet 
government would find it impossible to de- 
liver the 7,500,000 bushels of wheat in- 
volved in the face of the American duty 
of forty-two cents a bushel, and that it 
had manipulated the market for the pur- 
pose of stirring up discontent among 
American farmers. The vice-president of 
the Soviet syndicate admitted the sale of 
wheat on three consecutive days in Sep- 
tember, but denied that the transaction 
had other than business motives. Ameri- 
can grain experts, for their part, expressed 
the opinion that short-selling by domestic 
and foreign dealers was a common prac- 
tice, and that the amount sold by the 
Soviet government would not materially 
affect the prices on an exchange with a 
daily turnover of some 50 million bushels. 
The charges made by Mr. Hyde follow 
close on the resumption of grain exports 
by the Soviet Union, and their sale in 
Europe at prices below those asked by 
North American exporters. The reap- 
pearance of Russia on the world’s grain 
market, while it may alarm competitors 
who had failed to reckon with it, does not 
in itself constitute a new economic phe- 
nomenon. Prior to 1914 Russia exported 
as much as 10 million tons of grain a 
year, chiefly to European countries. The 
unsettled condition of post-war Russian 
agriculture, aggravated by conflicts be- 
tween the government and the kulaks, 
caused a decline in grain exports, which 
have been negligible since 1926. At the 


Sixteenth Congress* of the Communist 
party, however, Stalin declared that, as a 
result of successsful spring sowing by 
State and collective farms, the govern- 
ment could count on an exportable surplus 
of from two to four million tons of grain. 
There is little occasion for surprise in the 
fact that the Soviet government, having 
failed to secure long-term credits and 
loans, has disregarded the shortage of 
bread at home and offered this grain for 
sale at any price in order to finance its 
purchases abroad. In the absence of legal 
free markets in the Soviet Union, it is at 
present impossible to determine whether 
Russian wheat is being dumped—that is, 
sold abroad at a lower price than that 
charged on the domestic market. 


It is admitted by well-informed ob- 
servers that the sale of Russian wheat, 
while it may serve to increase the world- 
wide agrarian depression, cannot with 
any regard for accuracy be considered as 
one of its fundamental causes. High 
tariffs hamper the rational distribution of 
agricultural commodities, the production 
of which has outstripped capacity for con- 
sumption in certain regions, with the re- 
sult that, even without Russian competi- 
tion, the price of wheat has been steadily 
declining during the past year. The de- 
mand of eastern European States for an 
investigation of agrarian depression by 
the League of Nations is directed as much 
against overseas wheat-producing coun- 
tries, the United States and Argentina, as 
against the Soviet Union. Under the cir- 
cumstances, charges that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is manipulating the grain market, 
and proposals for the limitation of its ac- 
tivities, threaten to confuse the issue with- 
out going to the root of the agrarian 
trouble. Should it appear that the Soviet 


*Cf. “Stalin Measures Soviet Progress,”” F. P 
Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 36, July 11, 1930. 
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government is dumping wheat by selling 
it to one foreign market at a lower price 
than to another, recourse may properly be 
had to anti-dumping legislation. It is not 
expected, however, that the States which 
find an outlet for their machinery and 
semi-manufactured goods in the Soviet 
Union will ignore the fact that, by hamper- 
ing Russian exports, they are curtailing 
the Soviet government’s capacity to buy. 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 


The Young Marshal Intervenes 


The abrupt intervention of Manchuria’s 
Young Marshal, Chang Hsiieh-liang, is 
acting as a catalytic agent in resolving the 
civil war that has convulsed China for the 
past six months. On September 21 Man- 
churian troops occupied Tientsin and on 
September 23 they took over control of 
Peking. The officials and supporters of 
the newly organized Peking government, 
including the Left Wing Kuomintang lead- 
er, Wang Ching-wei, have withdrawn to 
Governor Yen UHsi-shan’s mountain-en- 
circled province of Shansi, west of Peking. 
The forces of Marshal Feng Yii-hsiang, 
ally of the quondam Peking government, 
are retreating before crushing attacks by 
Nanking troops near Chengchow, and are 
momentarily expected to withdraw into 
the northwest, following the example of 
the ousted Peking leaders. 


Chang Hsiieh-liang signalized Man- 
churia’s intervention in the civil war be- 
tween Nanking and Peking on September 
19, when he issued a circular telegram 
calling for an immediate armistice, to be 
followed by a conference to arrange a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict. The 
occupation of Chihli province by Man- 
churian troops that followed this peace 
manifesto was entirely without incident. 
It was evidently carried out by arrange- 
ment with Yen Hsi-shan, whose Shansi 
forces withdrew from Tientsin and Pe- 
king on the entrance of the Manchurian 
troops. Nevertheless, Chang Hsiieh-liang’s 
intervention has redounded especially to 
the advantage of Nanking, which is 
rapidly reasserting its authority over the 
central and north China provinces. The 
Young Marshal has announced that he will 
direct the military affairs of the newly 
occupied areas, but the civilian officials 
will be selected by the Nanking govern- 
ment. The local Kuomintang (Nationalist 
party) offices, which were closed by Yen 
Hsi-shan last spring, are reopening in 
Chihli province, and pro-Nanking news- 
papers are reappearing in Tientsin and 
Peking. Lenox Simpson (Putnam Weale), 
Commissioner of Customs for Yen Hsi- 
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shan at Tientsin, is reported to be carry- 
ing on temporarily, but the Nanking 
authorities are preparing to resume con- 
trol within a few days. Finally, Nanking 
has announced the appointment of Chang 
Hsitieh-liang as “Rehabilitation Commis- 
sioner for the North.” 


The immediate effect of these develop- 
ments has been to place the Nanking gov- 
ernment in the strongest position it has 
occupied for the past year. Marshal Feng 
Yii-hsiang’s imminent withdrawal will 
mean the collapse of any effective military 
opposition to Nanking by the Northern 
coalition, at least for some time to come. 
It is likely, however, that Taiyuanfu, the 
capital of Shansi province, will remain a 
rallying point for the ousted Peking lead- 
ers, and a center of disaffection against 
Nanking, unless Chang Hsiieh-liang suc- 
ceeds in the difficult mediatorial rédle 
which he has set for himself. No settle- 
ment of the Chinese political problem is 
likely to be permanent which relegates 
leaders of the prestige and strength of 
Yen Hsi-shan, Feng Yii-hsiang and Wang 
Ching-wei to the opposition benches. 


Chang Hsiieh-liang, however, with the 
undepleted military and economic re- 
sources of Manchuria at his back, now 
wields a power hardly second to that of 
Nanking itself. He is in a position to 
press for a liberalization of the Nanking 
régime along the lines supported by the 
Kuomintang leaders associated with the 
Northern revolt, or he may press for purely 
selfish personal advantages. Either issue 
will iead to an impasse if pushed too far. 
In the past, however, the Young Marshal 
has usually proved willing to accept at 
least the nominal authority of Nanking in 
matters of national concern. A genuine 
effort at cooperation on this basis between 
Nanking and Mukden at the present junc- 
ture would go far to settle the political 
rivalries that have kept China in turmoil 
for the past two years. T. A. BISSoN 





India in 1928-1929, by J. G. Coatman, Director 
of Public Information, Government of India. 
Calcutta, 1930: Government of India Central 
Publication Branch. Price 4 shillings. 

The annual statement presented by the Indian 
Government to the British Parliament, dealing in 
a comprehensive manner with events in all fields 
during the year under review. 


Greece Today: The Aftermath of the Refugee 
Impact, by E. G. Mears, Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, California, 1929. 
Price $5.00. 

Includes valuable chapters on the post-war 
economic development of Greece, a comprehensive 
bibliography, statistical appendices, and a chron- 
ology of important events. 
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